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The universities of the 21 st century are already among us, and they are very different from 
those of this century, which still carry much of the conception, if not the realities, of the 
universities of a hundred years ago. Universities in the 19 th and 20 th century were supposed to be 
autonomous, elite institutions, based on a homogeneous culture and values of scholarship, 
dedicated to long term, academic education and research, and supported by governments or 
charity institutions in behalf of the public good. They followed either of three basic models or 
their combination - the research-based universities, patterned on the Humboldt university, the 
general education model, based on the English pattern, and the professional-oriented institutions, 
patterned on the French Napoleonic "Grandes Ecoles", all of them stressing selectiveness, 
competence and scholarship 1 . Higher education activities in the 21 st century are mass-oriented, 
culturally heterogeneous, and supported by a wide array of public and private sources. 

In the 21 st century, most persons will go through some kind of post- secondary education, 
and the so-called "universities" will be just one among a wide array of institutions providing all 
kinds of training and education for adults. An incomplete list of activities performed by these 
institutions will include general education, professional education, vocational training, graduate 
education, academic research, technical assistance, teacher training; their public will be 
youngsters coming out of secondary schools, working adults, mature adults retooling their 
knowledge, companies seeking technical support, governments. In some cases, institutions will 
specialize in some activities; in others, institutions will try to cover a wide range of different 
activities, and respond also to different demands. 

The universities of the 21 st century will continue to move away from the ideas of unified 
knowledge and cultural coherence which were landmarks of their 19 th century predecessors. 
Cultural fragmentation, which has existed for long between the natural and the social sciences 2 , 
and among disciplines in each side of this divide, 3 will continue to grow, among elite and mass- 
oriented institutions, academic, professional and vocationally oriented programs, those catering 
to the young or to the adult population, those concerned with research of with technical 
assistance and the selling of services. This fragmentation will make it impossible, for the lack of 
common language and values, as it is already, to establish common parameters and priorities 
among different goals, public, targets and operational practices. In such a scenario, each 
segmented in this fragmented universe will look for its own sources of prestige, recognition and 
support, frustrating all attempts for comprehensive planning and centralized resource allocation 
and administration. 



'This classification is developed by Joseph Ben-David, Centers of Learning: Britain, France, 
Germany, United States. Berkeley, The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 1977. 

2 Snow, CP. -. Two cultures and the scientific revolution. The two cultures, and a second look. 
[2d ed.] New York: New American Library, 1964. 

3 Becher, Tony. Academic tribes and territories : intellectual enquiry and the cultures of 
disciplines I , Tony Becher. Milton Keynes [England] ; Bristol, PA., USA : Society for Research 
into Higher Education : Open University Press, 1989. xiii, 200 p. ; 24 cm. 
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The role of the state in relation to higher education institutions will also change. All 
pretentions at centralized regulation will disappear. The notion that the government should 
provide free higher education for all cannot prevail when expansion approaches universal 
coverage. It is not likely that the public sector will withdrawn completely from supporting and 
trying to control higher education; but its relative share is likely to diminish, and control will 
move from the establishment of general institutional rules to the "purchase" of specific 
educational products, whether in terms of degrees granted, or research performed, or other 
indicators. 

In other to adjust to the new environment, higher education institutions will have to 
change their organizational culture, and become much more entrepreneurial than in the past. 
They will have to become cost-conscious, and tuned to the market for knowledge products and 
services. Traditional ways of administration through collegial bodies will have to give way to 
entrepreneurial managers, not just at the top of the institutions, but at the bottom, where the 
leaders of research groups, technical assistance projects and course programs work. 

Diversification and fragmentation will coexist with an opposite trend, the pressure for 
homogenization and standardization, coming from the technical facilities provided by cheap 
communications and the economies of scale derived from organizational integration. It will be 
increasingly difficult for governments to keep higher education institutions in previously defined 
slots and functions - one for graduate education and research, another for technical training, 
another for professional education, and so forth. The elimination of formal distinctions, where 
they still exist (like in England, who recently abalosihed with the distinction between universities 
and technical institutes, creating an unified "academic market"), will be replaced by actual 
differences based on prestige and performance; a growing number of competitive ranking 
mechanisms, public or private, will emerge. Another likely development will be the growth of 
geographically dispersed institutions, standardized like centrally-controlled franchises and linked 
by telecommunication. These large, cross-country and even cross-national networks will require 
the development of centralized educational products, to be delivered to the clients according to 
detailed quality-control mechanisms. 

The development of telecommunications and computer power will have a very significant 
impact, but not necessarily in the ways which are often proclaimed. It is unlikely that the 
computers will replace professors and teachers, or that distance-learning will replace face-to-face 
interactions. But the easy access to information will change the nature of education, replacing 
memorization and root learning with the development of the ability to search and combine 
relevant data; computer simulations and modeling will make the equivalent of laboratory work 
widespread, and teleconferencing will increase the access of students to "star teachers" 
everywhere. The organization of academic life along disciplinary lines, embodied in academic 
departments, will come under growing pressure for interdisciplinary and transdisciplinary trends. 
The fact that research today seldom respects the traditional academic divides, however, does not 
preclude the fact that learning still depends on systematic and coherent disciplines, and the 
negative impact of transdiciplinarity on education may lead to an unexpected backlash of 
academic traditionalism. 

In short, higher education in the 21 st century will be much more pervasive, diversified and 
contradictory than it is now. People will have less certainties; but would also have more freedom 
to choose, and more opportunities to find their way in a complex world. 
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